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PREFATORY  NOTE. 


Am  I  mistaken  in  hoping  that  this  small  volume  about 
Francesco  Petrarca  and  Vaucluse  will  be  more  friendly  received 
in  England  than  anywhere  else?  No  visitors  to  the  famous  valley 
were,  at  any  period,  more  numerous  than  the  English.  And  in  no 
country,  perhaps,  the  influence  of  Laura's  poet  has  been  so  obvious 
as  in  Great  Britain.  Geoffrey  Chaucer  learnt  from  Petrarch's  lips,  at 
Padova  in  1373,  Boccaccio's  Griselda  in  Petrarch's  Latin  version, 
and  somewhere  he  calls  Petrarch  'my  master  Petrarch'.  Thomas 
Wyatt  (1503—42)  and  Henry  Howard,  earl  of  Surrey  (1516—47) 
had  become  real  Petrarchists  ';  the  latter  is  said  to  have  used, 
first  of  all  foreigners,  the  endecasillabo  sciolto  of  the  Italians, 
i.  e.  the  iambic  blank  verse.  Edmund  Spenser,  Shakspere  and 
Byron  were  greatly  indebted  to  Petrarch,  and  more  or  less  fascin- 
ated by  his  graceful  and  melodious  verse.  Numerous  Italian 
editions  of  his  Canzoniere  were  printed  in  London,  as  for  instance 
the  two  pretty  volumes  of  Polidori  &  Co.  (1796),  sold  'in  Cockspur 
Street  no.  12',  and  the  charming  little  volume,  a  real  'Petrarchino', 
printed  by  Pickering  in   1822. 

Lund,  Sweden,  in  the  jubilee  year,  1904. 

Fr.  Wulff. 


'  See  Carlo  Segre,  Studi  Petrarcheschi,  Firenze,  1903.  —  As 
for  the  blank  verse,  employed  in  Italy  in  Petrarch's  time,  but  not 
by  him,  cf.  Giornale  storico  delta  Letteratura  Italiana,  vol.  XXXV 
(1900),  p.  97.  It  seems  likely  to  me,  though,  that  Petrarch's  Trionfi 
were  Surrey's  nearest  model. 
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T  the  spot  where  it  flows  into  the  Rhone,  due 
north  of  Avignon,  the  river  Sorgue  has  tra- 
versed a  distance  of  somewhat  more  than  37 
tcilom.  from  its  source  beneath  the  'grisly  rock'  ^  of 
Vaucluse,  which  Petrarch  so  often  mentions  as  the  gran 
sasso.  Its  distance  is  only  24  kilom.  as  the  crow  flies. 
La  Sorgue  is  thus  one  of  the  shortest  rivers  in  the 
world,  yet  no  river,  I  should  think,  can  boast  a  more 
marvelous  origin,  nor,  in  so  brief  a  course,  contrive  to 
irrigate  so  many  beautiful  fields  and  do  so  much  good. 
By  means  of  its  system  of  canals,  it  waters  no  less 
than  12,150  hectares,  and  supplies  motive  power  to  200 
mills  and  manufactories.  It  is,  for  that  reason,  a  most 
valuable  stream  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  is  reputed 
to  bring  in  8  or  9  million  francs  a  year.  I  mention 
its  utilitarian  aspect,  partly  to  call  attention  to  the 
wonderful  way  in  which  this  mighty  torrent  gushes 
out  of  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth  15  miles  from  its 
mouth;    partly    to    chime    in    with    the    legitimate  wail 


Horridus  mons. 
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raised  by  men  of  poetical  and  historical  feeling,  by 
poets  and  lovers  of  the  picturesque  —  again  and  again 
in  vain  —  against  the  vandalising  of  the  fountain  and  falls 
of  Vaucluse:  against  the  greedy  and  heedless  turning 
of  them  to  profitable  account. 

This  fountain  —  the  greatest  in  Europe,  and  one 
of  the  most  famous  on  the  face  of  the  globe  —  is, 
moreover,  associated  with  the  destiny  of  a  renowned 
singer,  —  a  poetical  and  literary  memorial,  the  like  of 
which  France,  nay,  the  whole  Romanic  world,  cannot 
produce.  Francesco  Petrarca,  Italy's  peerless  lyric 
bard,  '  here,  beside  this  fountain,  created  his  reputation 
as  one  of  the  most  perfect  poets  of  the  entire  world, 
one  of  the  most  renowned  men  known  to  history,  one 
of  the  founders  of  modern  studies.  Here,  in  Vaucluse, 
he  enjoyed  tranquility  and  repose,  —  here,  and  hardly 
elsewhere;  here  it  was  that  he  loved,  and  languished, 
and  sang:  here  he  was  happy.  Goethe  is  right  when 
he  says: 

Die  Statte  die  ein  guter  Mensch  betrat 
1st  eingeweiht:  nach  hundert  Jahren  klingt 
Sein  Wort  und  seine  That  deni  Enkel  wieder. 

Petrarch  was  by  no  means  free  from  human 
weakness;  nevertheless  he  was  a  good  and  noble-minded 
man.  All  persons  of  any  culture  are  now  preparing  to 
keep  the  sexcentenary  of  that  great  man's  birthday. 


'  Born  in  Arezzo  "one  Monday  morning  at  sunrise"  on  the 
20th  of  July,  1304,  died  in  Arqua,  just  70  years  afterwards.  He 
was  a  contemporary  of  the  Swedish  saint,  Bridget.  It  was  the  period 
of  the  Popes'  'Babylonian  Captivity'  at  Avignon. 
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And  here,  close  to  Vaucluse,  undoubtedly  lived 
—  ah,  was  born  and  buried,  in  my  opinion  —  that  en- 
viable maiden  of  Provence  —  a  maiden  of  noble,  though 
unknown  lineage  —  the  Laura  who,  by  her  beauty, 
virtues,  and  charms,  inspired  Petrarch's  lovely  and 
melodious  lays,  by  her  winning  grace  no  less  than  by 
her  firmness.  She  held  his  heart  in  thrall  even  from 
the  very  heyday  of  youth,  and  down  till  long  after  her 
death  —  she  was  one  of  the  innumerable  victims  of  the 
plague  in  1348  —  the  memory  of  Laura  moved  the 
poet's  heart  and  hand  to  verses  which  to  this  very  day 
convey  a  caressive  melody  to  our  ears,  and  gladness 
to  the  soul   that  can  understand  them. 

The  name  of  Laura  is  for  all  ages  an  immortal 
name:  it  has  even  a  fresher  sound  than  Petrarch's  own. 


If  Vaucluse-  had  been  in  his  native  Italy,  or  if 
Petrarch  had  belonged  to  France  in  virtue  of  his  mother 
tongue,  and  had  been  equally  great  under  such  con- 
ditions as  he  now  is  —  then  his  own  life,  the  indi- 
viduality of  his  Laura,  and  the  home  in  which  he  com- 
posed his  poems,  would,  at  an  early  period,  have  been 
better  investigated  and  more  precisely  known  than  they 
are.  The  bosky  shade,  praised  so  often  by  Petrarch, 
would  then  have  reigned  in  Vaucluse  till  our  century. 
Mean  greediness  has  now  taken  good  care  that  little 
except  bare,  devastated,  sun-scorched  mountains  should 
hem  in  the  Vaucluse  of  our  time.  Even  to-day  the 
place   is    still    an    attractive  spot  for  pilgrims  in  search 
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of  the  picturesque;  even  now  this  fountain  is  peerlessly 
beautiful:  this  water  that  glistens  with  the  hue  of  eme- 
rald, this  terribly  frowning  mountain-wall:  all  is  some- 
thing never  to  be  forgotten.  What  must  that  quiet 
nook  have  been  in  the  days  before  the  woods  were 
devastated? 

Geologists  have  calculated  at  3,350  hectares  —  at 
the  lowest  computation  —  the  extent  of  the  undiscovered, 
but  undoubtedly  existent  subterranean  waters  which 
gush  forth  through  the  fountain  under  Petrarch's  gran 
sasso,  and  engineers  reckon  at  300  million  cubic  metres 
the  inner  and,  up  to  the  present,  unutilized  volume  of 
water  which  might  be  acquired  by  means  of  regulation  '. 
Just  as  with  us  Scandinavians  the  cascades  at  Troll- 
hattan  are  said  to  be  threatened,  so  also  is  the  magni- 
ficent spring  tide  of  the  grotto  at  Vaucluse  threatened 
by  an  artificial  tunnel,  lower  than  the  lowest  level  of 
the  water  in  the  grotto,  which  should  give  the  million- 
naires  of  Marseilles  "an  even  source  of  force".  One 
need  not  be  a  Herbert  Spencer  to  see,  in  one's  mind's 


'  See  Saint-Martin,  La  Fontaine  de  Vaucluse,  Paris  1891, 
p.  215,  231—41.  An  engineer  sums  up  as  follows:  .^Resterait  a 
prendre  en  consideration  le  cote  pittoresque  de  la  question  et 
a  examiner  jusqu'a  quel  point  I'utilite  esperee  pourrait  compenser, 
sinon  le  sacrifice  complet,  tout  au  moins  I'amoindrissement,  sous 
le  double  rapport  de  la  frequence  et  de  la  duree,  de  la  belle  cas- 
cade dont  se  glorifie  a  juste  titre  le  departement  de  Vaucluse". 
Another  Frenchman  adds:  <<Nous  oserons  dans  ce  cas  exceptionnel, 
leur  opposer  d'autres  reves.  Aux  ingenieurs  nous  opposerons  les 
grands  amis  de  la  nature  qui  aiment  a  admirer  ses  beautes  et 
ses  forces  sans  vouloir  a  tout  prix  leur  utilisation".  All  very  fine. 
But  neither  thinks  of  history,  or  poetry,  or  Petrarch.  This,  among 
others,  M.  Gustave  Bayle  does  in  his  excellent  paper  Le  veritable 
emplacement  de  I'habitation  de  Petrarque  (Nimes  1897). 
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eye,  our  globe  starved  of  all  poetry,  but  enriched 
with  a  few  million  boudoirs,  flashy  gin-palaces,  and 
marble  cribs. 


II. 

The  little  water-mirror  which  during  the  summer 
lies  bright  and  still  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  grotto  at 
Vaucluse,  down  to  the  left  of  the  entrance,  is  evidently 
on  a  level  with  the  enormous  surface  of  the  waters 
within.  When,  at  the  rain-floods  that  occur  in  the  spring 
and  autumn,  the  subterranean  basin  is  overfilled,  the 
dark  little  mirror  in  the  grotto  bubbles  and  seethes 
until,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  it  has  filled  the 
entire  grotto  —  a  huge  chamber  measuring  quite  30 
metres  in  length  from  W.  to  E.,  20  metres  in  breadth 
from  the  entrance  inwards,  and  about  20  metres  high. 
Outside,  the  bottom  of  the  grotto  is  continued  by 
an  external,  funnel-shaped  rising  slope,  the  outside 
margin  or  rim  of  which  is  found  to  lie  several  metres 
higher  than  the  entrance  arch  of  the  grotto;  in  fact, 
very  probably,  this  outer  rim  lies  little  lower  than 
the  summit  of  the  inner  arch.  Now,  when  the  whole 
grotto  is  filled  by  the  water  that  rises  from  beneath, 
of  course  even  the  funnel  in  front  of  the  grotto  is  filled 
right  up  to  the  margin  and  high  above  the  grotto's 
entrance,  where  it  forms  a  clear  little  mirror-like  lake 
with  the  most  magnificent  water.  Deep  green  and  black, 
shimmering,  there  it  lies,  as  it  were,  in  ambush,  in  the 
shadow  of  the  mountain  wall  and  the  precipitous  sides. 
Now  is  come  a  time  of  turmoil  for  this  restless,  yet 
apparently  still,  water.  At  last  it  overflows  the  outer 
margin.     Then   look   how  passionately  it  spreads  itself 
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in  the  light!  Like  a  whirling  cataract  it  rages  in  crystals 
and  foam  against  the  mossy  stones  and  blocks  which 
have  lain  there  since  hoar  antiquity,  hurled  down  from 
the  hill  slopes  or  sides  ^  A  multitude  of  tiny  well- 
springs  of  abundant  water,  real  springs,  appear  below 
the  rim  ^  on  the  right  shore,  and  it  is  these  tributaries 
which  alone  feed  the  river  Sorgue  at  low  tide.  They 
do  their  work  so  well  that  the  Sorgue,  even  up  to  the 
cataract,  is  a  river  well  stocked  with  fish  —  a  regular 
stream  with  delicious  trout,  even  when  the  water  is  at 
its  lowest  during  the  summer,  when  no  water  flows 
through  the  grotto. 

That  innocent  little  mirror  in  the  grotto  is  the 
highest,  nay  the  only  visible  surface  of  a  sort  of  natural 
aqueduct  —  an  underground  tunnel,  always  full,  which 
goes  in  a  slanting  direction  downwards  from  the  bottom 
of  the  grotto  to  some  point  in  the  flank  of  the  lakes 
in  the  depth  within  —  lakes  which  have  never  as  yet 
been  sounded  or  reached.  The  lowest  level  yet  ob- 
served of  this  mirrored  fount  lies  quite  21  metres 
lower  than  the  external  threshold  of  this  little  lake- 
streamlet:  the  whole  of  the  first  and  highest  plateau  of 
the  cataract,  outside  the  rim,  also  lies  every  summer 
with  its  countless  blocks  dry  and  exposed,  imbedded 
in  luxuriant  verdure.  But  when  the  level  of  the  water 
reaches    its   highest,    the  whole  of  the  entrance  to  the 


'  The  height  of  the  cataract,  30  metres,  is  distributed  over  a 
length  of  200  metres.  As  a  rule  the  torrent  rushes  out  for  only 
20  ~  at  most  25  —  days  in  the  year  (March  or  April,  and  October 
or  November). 

■^  This  is  105.55  metres  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  the  highest 
tide  108.25  metres,  the  lowest  84.45. 
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grotto  lies  deep  down  beneath  the  surface  of  the  highest 
Httle  "lake"  '. 

The  whole  constitutes  a  splendid  spectacle.  The 
water  is  never  turoid,  but,  throughout  the  year,  uni- 
formly as  clear  as  crystal  and  as  green  as  emerald.  It 
is  delicious  to  the  taste;  its  temperature  varies  scarcely 
at  all  in  summer  and  winter,  but  generally  keeps  be- 
tween +  12"  and  +13"  Celsius.  Thus  the  temperature 
in  winter  is  often  6  degrees  colder,  and,  in  summer, 
14  degrees  warmer  than  that  of  the  fountain  at  its 
appearance. 

But  the  most  wonderful  thing  is  the  volume  it- 
self of  this  Titanic  well-spring.  At  the  lowest  minimum 
yet  observed,  its  output  —  outside  the  grotto,  through 
the  tributaries  alone  —  is  reckoned  at  5,500  litres  a 
second,  but  the  usual  minimum  in  summer  amounts  to 
8,000.  At  its  highest  maximum,  it  reaches  120,000 
litres  a  second,  i.  e.  over  10  million  cubic  metres  in 
24  hours.  We  may  get  some  idea  of  the  force  of  this 
roaring  mass  of  water  if — relata  refero  —  we  estimate 
the  Imatra  Falls  in  Finland  at  490,000  litres,  the  body 
of  water  which  runs  from  Venern  —  the  largest  of  the 
Swedish  lakes  —  at  Trollhattan,  at  340,000  litres  a  se- 
cond, and  Lake  Hjelmar's  (prior  to  its  being  regulated 
in  1889)  at  125,000  litres  a  second,  —  against  the 
120,000  litres  a  second  of  the  Sorgue  fountain. 


'  Not  to  be  confused  with  what  the  natives  call    le  lac,  the 
first   still  water   below   the  torrent       with  an  inn  and  rowing-boats. 
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III. 

It  is  likely  enough  that  this  changeable  and  mighty 
torrent  has  laboured  and  toiled  for  myriads  of  centuries 
to  effect  the  excavation  of  this  deeply  indented  valley 
of  Vaucluse.  The  cataract  of  the  river  has  clearly 
retrograded,  —  eastward,  south-eastward,  finally  almost 
in  a  southerly  direction,  through  the  calcareous  tufa 
mountain.  The  grim  and  threatening  overhanging  wall, 
which  now  shuts  in  the  basin  of  the  valley  (E.  of  the 
village),  and  which  has  given  to  the  entire  valley  its 
name,  Vaucluse  —  in  the  Roman  period,  Vallem  clu- 
sam  —  is  naturally  only  a  miserable  remnant.  This 
projecting  wall,  as  seen  from  the  fountain-lake,  conveys 
an  impression  both  fearful  and  depressing,  more  espe- 
cially when  the  thought  strikes  one  how  incessantly 
it  is  being  undermined.  Were  it  not  for  the  firm  and 
swelling  slopes  on  the  South  of  the  gran  sasso  (called 
by  Petrarch,  in  a  famous  sonnet,  le  spalle,  i.  e.  the 
back);  which  slopes  are  encumbered  with  crumbling 
masses  of  gravel  which  fall  from  the  mountain  and  are 
not  carried  away  by  any  Sorgue:  I  contend  that,  were 
it  not  for  these  slopes,  the  whole  of  this  rock-end 
would  now  look  like  an  immense  screen,  bent  outwards 
towards  the  S.,  bent  inwards  from  the  N.  It  is  this, 
not  "le  mont  de  Vaucluse",  that  Petrarch  so  often  calls 
//  sasso,  il  gran  sasso,  mons  horridus.  And  it  is  really 
dreadful,  this  alta  rupe,  inasmuch  as,  at  the  top,  it  forms 
merely  a  thin  wall,  and  is  bent  over  —  in  fact  over- 
hangs —  towards  the  N.,  where  the  entrance  to  the 
grotto  and  the  threshold  (the  rim)  of  the  lake  lie  down 
in  the  depths.    The  wings  of  this  screen  of  hills  bend 
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Strongly  sideways,  towards  the  river  which  runs  from 
beneath  the  middle  of  il  gran  sasso.  This  forms,  toge- 
ther with  its  precipitous  sides,  the  inmost  portion  of 
the  valley,  "le  cirque".  The  rock  of  Vaucluse  is  con- 
founded, in  some  descriptions,  partly  with  its  continua- 
tion towards  the  N.,  which  rises  to  571 — 671  metres 
above  the  sea,  partly  with  another  high  mountain 
which  attains  the  height  of  424  metres,  and  appears 
on  the  map  close  behind  Petrarch's  rock,  but  is  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  a  deep  and  narrow  valley.  The  gran 
sasso  itself,  from  under  which  La  Sorgue  issues,  is 
not  particularly  high;  from  the  ground  down  by  the 
source,  it  rises  a  trifle  over  1 15  metres,  and  its  extreme 
height  above  the  sea  must  be  225  metres.  But  no 
one  will  deny  that  its  appearance  from  below  is  terri- 
fying. If  anyone,  at  low  tide,  walks  down  into  the 
dried  basin  of  the  lake  and  into  the  grotto,  to  which 
only  the  afternoon  sun  can  convey  any  real  illumina- 
tion, his  astonishment  grows  in  proportion  as  he  gets 
accustomed  to  the  darkness  within.  When  at  length 
he  has  acquainted  himself  with  the  state  of  things  and 
considered  the  character  and  origin  of  that  natural  con- 
duit ("la  grande  et  la  petite  galerie")  which,  in  a  very 
slanting  direction,  upwards  from  below,  discloses  the 
river,  —  and  this  is  more  especially  the  case  if  you 
see  the  water  in  the  grotto  getting  restless,  and  you 
recognize  that  it  is  about  to  fill  the  enormous  chamber 
of  the  grotto,  and  rise  far  above  the  entrance,  —  then 
the  average  mortal  gets  so  uneasy  that  he  is  glad  to 
hasten  up,  and  away,  to  relieve  the  weight  of  his  heart, 
and  to  see  once  more  the  glorious  blue  sky  of  Pro- 
vence above,  and  the  river,  boisterous,  alive,  and  shim- 
mering with   joyous   heart.     I    have  seldom  enjoyed  it 
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SO  much  as  I  did,  once  upon  a  time,  when  I  sat  and 
feh  it  all  with  the  same  feeling  which  affrighted  and 
delighted  Petrarch  hundreds  of  years  ago,  and  with  my 
ears  and  my  thoughts  full  of  his  own  songs  —  in  his 
own  melodious  mother-tongue. 


IV. 

As  the  crow  flies,  it  is  26  kilometres  to  Avignon, 
10  Va  to  Le  Thor,  and  6  to  L'Isle-siir-la-Sorgae,  and 
these  towns  are  divined  or  dimly  perceived  in  an  al- 
most W.  direction,  far  away  on  the  spacious  plain, 
from  the  crest  of  the  rock  of  Vaucluse.  Somewhat  S. 
of  that  line,  15  kilometres  away,  lies  Caumont,  visible, 
in  a  favourable  light,  from  the  hills,  by  the  aid  of  a 
telescope;  towards  S.-W.,  at  a  distance  of  only  3  kilo- 
metres, lies  Lagnes.  From  the  church  of  Vaucluse  to 
the  fountain  it  is  Vs  of  a  kilometre;  about  1  Vi  kilo- 
metres down  to  the  modern  aqueduct  which,  in  the  W., 
marks  off  the  outer  "open"  valley  of  Vaucluse,  and 
carries  the  waters  of  the  Durance  from  S.  to  N.,  across 
the  river  Sorgue.  This  outer  valley  of  Vaucluse  is  idyllic 
and  verdant,  especially  on  the  southern  shore,  where  the 
hills  of  Galas,  with  several  dells  between,  are  situated. 

Near  to  the  square,  or  "place",  of  the  village, 
there  is  a  bridge  from  the  northern  shore  across  the 
river.  Here,  further  S.,  a  flat  transversal  valley  spreads 
out.  This  is  bounded  on  the  left  (i.  e.  East)  of  the  wing 
or  westward  continuation  of  the  gran  sasso.  From  this 
valley  there  may  still  be  seen  the  ruins  of  the  episcopal 
palace,  called  on  the  map,  without  the  least  authority, 
the    "Chateau   de   Petrarque",   but   the  poet's  dwelling 
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and  gardens,  which  lie  below  the  castle  rock,  by  the 
very  shore  of  the  river,  are  no  more  to  be  seen 
from  here.  The  above-mentioned  southern  transverse 
valley  further  southwards  advances  along  le  spalle,  i.e. 
the  S.-W.  and  S.  slopes  of  the  "hind  side"  '  of  the  gran 
sasso.  On  the  opposite  W.  side,  this  open  side  valley 
is  bounded  by  a  broad  ridge  with  soft  lines,  which 
terminates,  towards  the  N.-W.,  in  the  hills  of  Galas. 
Upon  the  very  top  of  this  ridge,  towards  the  S.,  about 
a  kilometre  and  a  half  from  the  gran  sasso,  rises  a 
lovely  hill,  visible  from  all  directions,  which  is  shaped 
like  a  truncated  pyramid.  This  hill  I  "discovered", 
i.  e.  identified,  on  the  fifth  of  March,  1901,  and  gave 
it  the  name  of  "Laura's  hill".  It  is  that  much-besung  hill 
—  il  dolce,  fiorito,  fresco,  verde  colle  — ,  hard  by  which 
lay  the  home  of  Laura's  parents:  there  she  was  born, 
there  she  lived  the  greater  part  of  her  life,  and  there 
she  died,  —  according  to  my  opinion,  which  is  also  that 
of  M.  Mascetta  Caracci.  Laura's  home  there,  hard  by 
the  foot  of  that  fair  hill  —  on  the  E.  or  S.-E.  side  — 
seems  to  be  called,  by  Petrarch,  "Paradiso".  It  was 
surely  not  to  any  distant  hill  away  by  Lagnes,  or  right 
out  on  the  plain  (e.  g.  Caumont),  nor  to  L'lsle-sur-la- 
Sorgue,  but  just  here,  that  Petrarch  wended  his  way, 
as  long  as  he  was  allowed  to  do  so;  when  not,  he 
turned  his  gaze  hither  —  from  le  spalle  or  from  the 
top  of  the  highest  and  least  accessible  crest  of  the 
gran  sasso  —  and,  as  I  take  it,  it  was  hither  that  his 
thoughts  daily  and  hourly  were  fain  to  fly. 

^  Around  the  "hind  side"  (le  spalle  del  gran  sasso)  runs 
a  somewhat  narrow  glen  between  the  rock  of  Vaucluse  and  the 
mountain  424  metres  high:  on  the  map  this  seems  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  il  sasso  only  by  a  path  towards  E.  and  N.-E. 
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V. 

So  far  back  as  1316,  Petrarch,  then  a  schoolboy 
ol  twelve,  had,  accompanied  at  least  by  a  servant  and 
by  a  comrade,  Guido  Sette,  made  an  excursion  on 
horseback  to  Vaucluse,  to  behold  the  wonders  of  nature 
which  his  father  had  so  often  praised  to  him.  Even 
at  his  first  visit  there,  he  assures  us  to  have  expressed 
a  decided  wish  to  take  up  his  abode  there  at  some 
future  time,  to  wander  at  pleasure  and  to  work  in  peace 
by  the  glorious  falls,  the  glittering  river,  on  those  hills 
which  commanded  an  outlook  far  and  wide,  in  those 
valleys  and  verdant  dells,  each  fairer  than  the  other, 
where  the  sun  shone  so  blithely  and  the  birds  sang  so 
sweetly.  He  was,  he  tells  us,  so  attracted  by  the  lone- 
liness of  the  woods,  when  he  was  quite  a  child,  that 
he  was  much  oftener  called  by  many  people  Sylvaniis 
than  by  his  own  name  Franciscus.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  Petracco,  or  Petraccolo,  his  father,  in  his  later  years, 
might  have  possessed  some  little  property  or  business 
in  the  village  of  Vaucluse,  but,  on  this  point,  his  son 
affords  us  no  information.  At  all  events,  during  his  visits 
home,  to  Avignon,  the  merry  boy  from  his  studies  in 
Carpentras  (1318),  the  romantic  and  dreamy  youth 
from  the  study  of  the  Corpus  Juris  at  Montpellier 
(1319 — 22),  the  gifted  and  beauty-loving  student  from 
Bologna  (1323 — 26)  used,  early  and  often,  to  make 
excursions  to  Vaucluse.  He  hints  at  this  fact  in 
one  of  his  poems,  Valle  locus  clausd  (spring  1351). 
The  greater  part  of  his  poems  from  the  year  1327  or 
1330  forward,  in  all  probability,  seldom  found  their 
inspiration  in  the  dirty  Papal  city  of  Avignon,  but,  with 
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greater  likelihood,  for  the  most  part,  out  in  free,  fresh, 
splendid  Vaucluse.  For  my  part,  I  surmise  that  it  was 
there  that  golden-haired  Laura  —  then  in  the  alluring 
loveliness  of  youth  —  captivated  his  heart.  And  Good 
Friday,  the  6th  of  April,  1330,  would  suit  excellently  as 
the  actual  definite  birthday  of  his  love,  even  if  he, 
according  to  his  own  statement,  must  have  begun  the 
chronicles  of  his  heart  with  songs  more  after  the  fashion 
of  the  troubadours,  as  far  back  as  (Monday)  the  6th 
of  April,  1327  —  the  first  dreary  day  of  Holy  Week, 
in  Avignon. 

In  the  autumn  of  1337,  on  his  return  home  from 
his  first  journey  to  Rome,  he  first  removed,  with  all 
his  books,  lo  Vaucluse.  He  lived  and  worked  at  Vau- 
cluse for  altogether  nine  years  of  his  life:  between  the 
autumn  of  1337  and  the  spring  of  1353.  Nowhere 
did  he  work  with  such  joy  and  peace  and  happiness 
as  there;  there  all  his  most  precious  work  was  either 
planned  or  carried  out.  His  sojourn  at  Vaucluse  as  a 
resident  comprises  the  following  four  periods: 

1.  The  autumn  of  1337  to  the  16th  of  February 
1341,  when  he  was  33  to  37  years  old. 

In  the  middle  of  winter,  at  Christmas  1336,  Pe- 
trarch, in  visible  distress  and  haste  ("as  though  in 
flight",  says  Mascetta  Caracci)  journeyed,  crossing  the 
stormy  sea,  from  Avignon  to  Rome.  Possibly  the 
voyage  was  undertaken  in  the  despairing  consciousness 
—  he  was,  you  must  bear  in  mind,  a  canon,  though 
not  a  priest  —  of  his  approaching  paternity  (father  to 
Giovanni,  who  was  born  of  an  unmarried  but  nameless 
woman,  in  the  autumn  of  1337).  It  was  on  his  return 
home  from  Rome  that  he  setded  at  Vaucluse.  After 
three  years  of  incessant  study  and  authorship  of  works 
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of  various  sorts,  —  in  Latin  for  the  learned,  in  Italian 
for  himself  and  Laura,  ^  —  he  felt  himself  ripe  "to  gain 
the  laurel".  He  longed  to  be  crowned  in  public  at  the 
Capitolium  of  Rome.  He  received  the  invitation  —  not, 
however,  without  some  pressure  on  his  part  —  on  the 
1st  of  September,  1340,  to  this  unparalleled  mark  of 
honour,  and  that  both  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  and  the  Senate  of  Rome.  Carefully 
prepared  and  equipped,  he  took  ship  at  Marseilles 
for  Naples.  This  was  on  the  16th  of  February,  1341; 
and,  on  Easter  Sunday,  the  8th  of  April,  he  stood  poeta 
laureatus,  or  Literary  Champion  of  the  World,  at  the 
Capitol.  He  left  Rome  remarkably  soon,  and  reached, 
across  Pisa,  the  Correggio  brothers  in  Parma,  where 
he  entered  on  the  22nd  of  May,   1341. 

2.  His  second  sojourn  at  Vaucluse  lasted  from 
May   1342  to  the  autumn  of  1343. 

After  his  return  home  from  his  year's  stay  at 
Parma,  Petrarch  was  still  more  recognized  and  famous, 
and  again  was  compelled  to  pass  much  of  his  pre- 
cious time  at  Avignon;  but  he  had  his  real  home  out 
by  the  Sorgue.  It  is  certain  that  he  never  willingly 
left  his  gardens  and  his  books.  Vaucluse  undoubtedly 
saw  him  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1343. 
Possibly  he  then  began  that  wonderful  revelation  of 
conscience,  the  confession  and  penance  —  In  Usum 
Posteritatis ?  —  v^hich  he  calls  his  "Secret":  Secretum 
suum  or  De  Contemptu  Mundi.  And  had  he  not  then 
ready  the  outlines  of  that  pathetic  canzone  /'  vo  pen- 
sando,  though  both  seem  likely  to  have  been  com- 
posed as  late  as  1348? 

'  The  fact  that  Laura  understood  his  Italian  poems  is  evi- 
dence that  she  was  well  educated  and  of  good  family. 
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It   may,  namely,  be  accepted  that  a  second  child 

—  his  lovely  daughter  Francesca  —  was  born  to  him  in 
1343,  perhaps  by  the  same  arnica  soluta  who  had,  six 
years  before,  given  him  his  son  Giovanni.  He  recognized 
and  brought  up  both  children,  but  he  has  himself  taken 
pains  that  exceedingly  little  information  should  be  at 
our  disposal  from  that  period:  not  a  word  about  their 
mother. 

3.  During  the  rest  of  Laura's  life,  Petrarch  only 
spent  two  years  at  Vaucluse,  viz.  from  the  end  of 
1345  to  the  20th  of  November,   1347. 

The  burden  of  his  love,  it  would  seem,  must  in 
reality  have  been  far  from  sweet  for  him  to  bear  during 
these  years.  In  the  autumn  of  1343  he  had  again  to 
venture  on  the  stormy  sea.  King  Robert  was  dead; 
the  Court  of  Naples,  without  its  lord  and  master,  stood 
in  ill-repute,  but,  strangely  enough,  Petrarch  undertook 
some  sort  of  embassy  there  from  the  Curia  at  Avignon. 
He  had  to  break  off  his  voyage,  and  journey  across 
Pisa,  Siena,  Perugia,  Narni,  and  Rome  to  Naples, 
where,  against  his  will,  and  with  increasing  disgust,  he 
had  to  remain  till  December.  About  New  Year's  Day, 
1344  —  i.  e.,  according  to  our  reckoning,  Christmas 
Day,  1343,  —  we  find  him  once  more  in  Parma,  where 
he  contrives  to  spend  a  good  year.  Here,  amidst  the 
tumult  of  war,  he  wrote  that  beautiful  patriotic  song 
of  peace,  Italia  mia.  On  the  23rd  of  February,  1345, 
he  flees,  in  danger  of  his  life,  to  Bologna.  Sometime 
afterwards,  he  is  in  Verona  with  his  son,  a  boy  of  eight 

—  poor  Giovanni,  who  perhaps  had  never  resided  with 
his  mother,  whoever  she  may  have  been,  in  Provence. 
Petrarch  was  never  married.    He  might  certainly  have 
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procured  a  dispensation  from  celibacy,  although  he  was 
in  Holy  Orders;  and  he  really  seems  to  have  been  free, 
on  his  part,  to  marry  either  Laura  herself  or,  at  all 
events,  the  mother  of  his  children.  Why  did  he  not 
marry?  We  must  hold  that  marriage  was  an  obstacle 
for  one  who  had  to  live  on  ecclesiastical  benefices,  and 
little  in  keeping  with  his  literary  activity,  his  manner 
of  working;  in  addition  to  this,  perhaps  he  was  hindered 
by  his  bitter  childish  recollections  of  the  wandering 
lives  of  his  ruined  parents.  Neither  must  one  forget 
that  marriage  between  lovers  was  regarded  as  parti- 
cularly unpoetical,  according  to  the  current  conception 
of  courtly  love  {Vamour  courtois).  Petrarch  was  boun- 
tiful and  generous,  travelled  a  good  deal,  had  to  keep 
his  own  horses  and  amanuenses,  bought  expensive 
manuscripts,  and  was  always  in  need  of  much  money, 
though  he,  personally,  always  lived  in  a  most  frugal 
way.  He  was,  moreover,  anxious  to  sustain  his  newly- 
acquired  dignity  as  a  man  of  learning  and  a  Prince  of 
Poets;  and,  above  all,  he  was  jealous  of  his  indepen- 
dence. If  you  bear  in  mind  these  circumstances  and  also 
the  deep  corruption  of  morals,  more  especially  at  Avignon, 
then  Petrarch's  love-affairs  appear  in  the  light  of  a  really 
pure  amour,  and  his  life  even  then  as  a  moral  one, 
after  all.  None  of  his  friends  among  the  higher  clergy 
—  I  am  tempted  to  make  an  exception  of  good  Car- 
dinal Giovanni  Colonna  —  would  have  advised  Petrarch 
to  get  married,  not  even  to  a  girl  of  noble  birth,  for  most, 
I  fancy,  saw  in  him  a  future  bishop  or  cardinal.  In 
November  1345,  he  left  in  Verona,  at  a  teacher's 
house,  his  truly  beloved,  but  always  severely  treated, 
son,    and    returned    to   Vaucluse   and    his   dear  books. 
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When,  two  years  afterwards,  about  the  20th  of  No- 
vember, 1347  —  a  fatal  day  for  the  Colonna-family  ^  — 
he  took  his  leave  of  Colonna  and  of  Laura,  it  was  the 
last  time:  he  bade  farewell  that  day  to  the  most  happy 
period  of  his  life.  Petrarch  was  undoubtedly  drawn 
to  Italy  by  unselfish  love  for  his  country.  But  one 
asks  one's  self  the  question  whether  he  did  not  also 
hope  —  he.  Cola  di  Rienzo's  admiring  friend  and  en- 
courager  —  about  that  time  to  march  in  procession,  like 
a  sort  of  spiritual  conqueror,  through  the  town  of  his 
forefathers,  Florence.  But  Rienzi's  virtue,  honour,  and 
domination  came  to  an  abrupt  and  ignominious  end. 
—  Petrarch  has  now  to  face  a  period  of  change  and 
unrest.  He  was  glad  at  last,  in  the  spring  of  1351,  to 
leave  Italy,  and  returned  to  Vaucluse,  remorseful  and  in 
mourning:  his  Laura  lay  in  the  grave,  and  even  his 
old  benefactor,  the  Cardinal,  was  dead  (1348). 

4.  Petrarch's  final  stay  at  Vaucluse  lasted  from 
the  end  of  June,  1351,  to  the  middle  of  November, 
1352,  at  which  period  he  was  ready  to  carry  out  his 
great  and  definitive  removal  to  Italy.  This,  however, 
could  not  be  done  before  the  end  of  April,   1353. 

During  these  last  years  at  Vaucluse  he  composes 
the  most  touching  dirges  on  Laura,  and  on  his  life's 
happiness  which  departed  with  her.  Prior  to  his  final 
return  from  Vavara  Babilonia  (Avignon)  to  Italy,  he 
paid  a  visit  to  his  brother  Gherardo  —  since  1342  a 
peaceful  and  selfsacrificing  monk  at  Montrieu  — ;  and 
in  the  beginning  of  May,   1353,  he  composes  on  Mont 


'  Six  of  them  were  massacred  that  day  in  Rome  by  Rienzi's 
faction. 
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Genevre,  mons  Gehenna,  at  Briangon,  this  magnificent 
hymn  to  Italy: 

Salve,  cara  Deo!    Tellus  sanctissima,  salve! 
Tellus  tuta  bonis,  tellus  metuenda  superbis, 
Tellus,  nobilibus  multum  generosior  oris, 
Fertilior  cunctis,  terra  formosior  omni, 
Cincta  mari  gemino,  famoso  splendida  monte, 
Armorum  legumque  eadem  veneranda  sacrarum, 
Pieridumque  domus,  auroque  opulenta  virisque, 
Cuius  ad  eximios  ars  et  natura  favores 
Incubuere  simul,  mundoque  dedere  magistram! 
Ad  te  nunc  cupide,  post  tempora  longa,  revertor 
Incola  perpetuus;   tu  diversoria  vitae 
Grata  dabis  fessae,  tu.  quantam  pallida  tandem 
Membra  tegant,  praestabis  humum;  te  laetus  ab  alto 
Italiam  video  frondentis  colle  Gebennae. 
Nubila  post  tergum  remanent,  ferit  ora  serenus 
Spiritus,  et  blandis  assurgens  motibus  aer 
Excipit;  agnosco  Patriam,  gaudensque  saluto: 
Salve,  pulchra  Parens!    Terrarum  gloria,  salve! 


EXPLANATORY   NOTES. 


FOUR  PORTRAITS  OF  PETRARCH. 

I.  I  give  as  number  one  a  miniature,  first  published  by 
Pierre  de  Nolhac  in  tlie  Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts,  1890,  vol.  I, 
p.  65.  '  Of  all  known  portraits  of  Petrarch,  this  seems  to  be  the 
truest,  as  well  as  the  most  sympathetic.  It  is  contained  in  the 
Ms.  Lat.  6069  F.,  now  belonging  to  the  Bibl.  Nationale  in  Paris, 
fol.  1  verso,  heading  Petrarch's  De  Viris  Illustribus,  one  of  his 
favourite  works,  which  was  copied,  continued  and  offered  to  Fran- 
cesco da  Carrara  by  Petrarch's  faithful  friend,  disciple  and  last 
secretary,  Lombardo  della  Seta,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1379, 
at  Padova,  within  less  than  five  years  from  Petrarch's  death.  It 
would  have  been  perfect,  but  for  that  ugly  scholar's  cape  which 
conceals  his  ears  and  his  hair.  It  gives  us  only  the  lineaments, 
not  the  colour  of  the  eyes,  but  had  his  eyes  been  dark,  the  artist 
most  likely  would  have  filled  the  pupil. 

II.  For  the  sake  of  comparison,  I  give  as  number  two  a 
miniature,  contained  in  a  Vatican  Ms.,  Lat.  3198,  and  described 
by  the  Rev.  Cozza  Luzi  in  the  Archivio  storico  dell'  Arte,  1895, 
p.  238.  ^  Its  greatest  interest  is  that  it  seems  to  have  been  copied 
from  the  former,  of  which  it  is  a  rather  rough  imitation.  Here  the 
eye  is  dark,  and  the  black  part  of  the  cape  seems  fantastic.  I 
note  that  the  upper  lip  is  still  broad. 


'  Cf.  Nolhac,  Petrarque  et  I'hiimanisme,  p.  379—84;  Me- 
langes Fabre,  p.  450. 

■^  Cf.  Nolhac,  Melanges  Fabre,  p.  450;  Prince  d'Essling  et 
Miintz,  Petrarque,  Paris  1902,  p.  66. 
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III.  A  very  different  upper  lip  is  shown  by  the  next  por- 
trait, and  it  seems  not  quite  sure  that  it  really  gives  the  likeness 
of  Petrarch.  Andrea  Clone,  called  Orcagna,  painted  the  Last  Judge- 
ment in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  in  Florence,  we  are 
told,  in  1357.  The  third  figure,  from  the  left,  is  the  well  known 
Dante-type,  and  Mr.  Schaffer  '  is  evidently  right  when  he  finds  it 
natural  that  the  other  two  behind  him  should  be  Petrarch  and 
Boccaccio.  Petrarch  visited  Florence  only  twice,  and  only  in  the 
year  1350.  He  was  then  46  years  of  age,  and  he  may  well  have 
suffered  himself  to  be  portrayed.  But  1  find  it  strange  that  neither 
himself  nor  Boccaccio  should  mention  that  fact  in  their  numerous 
and  confidential  letters.  As  for  the  likeness,  I  find  the  forehead  and 
the  nose  good  enough,  but  the  chin  and  especially  the  lips  are,  as 
we  see  them  here,  of  quite  a  different  type  from  what  is  given  us 
in  the  De  Viris  of  the  Paris  Ms.  —  The  admiring  look  which  the 
supposed  Boccaccio  fixes  on  his  highly  beloved  master,  answers 
well  to  what  we  know  of  Boccaccio,  and,  as  Mr.  Schaffer  states, 
his  face  answers  also  to  the  description  given  by  Filippo  Villani: 
'rotunda  facie,  naso  supra  nares  paululum  depresso';  his  nose  was 
too  fiat  to  be  rendered  in  a  side-face  portrait.  —  What  I  call  spe- 
cial attention  to,  is  the  thick  hair  of  Petrarch  himself,  and  the 
two  long  wrinkles  of  the  forehead.  These  two  wrinkles  are  men- 
tioned as  belonging  distinctly  to  the  Paris  original  of  my  number 
IV,  and  there  they  are  far  more  natural,  Petrarch  being  there  re- 
presented as  an  old  man  of  seventy  at  least.  In  number  III,  if  that 
was  executed  in  1350,  he  was  only  46  years  old.  The  capuchon 
or  double  cape  of  number  I,  II  and  even  IV  puzzles  me.  In  this 
respect,  the  Orcagna  painting  seems  highly  interesting,  and  even 
trustworthy.  The  fact  is  that  Petrarch  had  uncommonly  thick  hair. 
This  was  stated,  as  Tomasini  tells  us,  "■  already  in  1630,  when 
Petrarch's  marble  tomb  in  Arqua  was  opened,  and  once  more  in 
1873.  And  it  seems  even  to  have  been  sandy  or  red.  Was  Pe- 
trarch   the  offspring  of  a  Longobard  forefather?     Was  he  a  rufiis? 


'  Das  Florentiner  Blldnis,  Miinchen,  Bruckman,  1904,  p.  22. 

-  See  his  Petrarcha  Redlviviis,  Padova  1650,  p.  169:  Me- 
moria  dignum  est  caput  coma  satis  promissa  pilis  subtilibus,  cris- 
p  i  s ,  r  u  f  i  c  0  1  0  r  i  s.  —  Vergerio  (see  Tomasini,  ibid.,  p.  175)  speaks 
of  Petrarch's  eyes  as  'vivacious'  {vivacibus  oculis),  probably  repeating 
Petrarch's  own  words  in  the  Epistola  ad  Posteros. 
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One  should  think  not,  because  the  poet's  hair,  according  to  him- 
self, turned  grey  when  he  was  a  young  man.  But  that  is  by  no 
means  a  sufficient  proof.  And  on  the  other  hand,  his  eyes  were 
'of  a  mild  blue',  if  we  may  credit  the  last  of  my  four  portraits; 
which,    indeed,   seems   to  corroborate  such  a  strange  supposition.  ' 

IV.  We  are  indebted  to  M.  de  Nolhac  also  for  this  miniature 
portrait,  contained  in  the  Ms.  Lat.  6069  T.  of  the  Bibl.  Nationale. 
It  was  executed  during  Petrarch's  lifetime,  and  most  probably  at 
his  own  request  and  under  his  eyes,  at  the  head  of  his  Liber 
rerum  memoranda  rum.  This  Ms.  bears  annotations  of  Petrarch's 
own  hand. ''  The  nose  is  still  prominent,  but  not  very  curved,  the 
mouth  firmly  set,  with  thinner  lips.  The  two  long  horizontal  wrin- 
kles mentioned  by  M.  de  Nolhac  are  not  well  seen  on  our  repro- 
duction. The  eyes  are  painted  in  a  mild  blue  ("la  douceur  des 
prunelles  bleues").  The  hair  is  carefully  concealed,  as  well  as  in 
number  I  and  II.     Here   the   cape  is  red-brown,  lined  with  green. 

To  be  sure,  these  four  portraits  of  the  great  Father  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  two  or  three  more,  ought  to  be  reproduced  in 
their  true  colours  and  carefully  studied  and  compared  in  Paris, 
Florence  and   Rome. 


'  See  Finzi,  Pctrarca,  Firenze,  Barbera,  1900,  p.  90 — 91. 
The  results  of  prof.  Canestrini's  anthropological  studies  on  the  vene- 
rable corpse,  in  1873,  are  essentially  thus  resumed  by  Finzi: 
"Petrarch's  stature  was  of  more  than  the  ordinary  [Italian]  length, 
viz.  1.83  to  1.84  m.;  his  right  leg  seems  to  have  been  a  little 
shorter  than  the  left  one;  his  head  was  large,  his  forehead  retreating 
and  not  high,  his  face  broad  and  short,  his  nose  prominent,  his 
hair  perhaps  red  (forse  rossicci);  ....  the  capacity  of  his  cranium 
was  1,602  cubic  centimetres,  which  would  answer  to  a  weight  of 
1,666  grammes  —  a  hundred  more  than  what  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  weight  of  Dante's  brain".  —  What  prof.  Canestrini  has 
stated  concerning  the  forehead  is  particularly  interesting,  and  it 
seems  to  account  for  the  fact  that  his  portrayer  preferred  a  side- 
face.  —  High  stature,  blue  eyes,  sandy  hair,  —  was  not  his  a  ro- 
manized  or  Germanic  family,  after  all,  quite  as  much  as  Cardinal 
Colonna's? 

-  See  Melanges  Fabre,  Paris,  Picard,  1902,  p.  447. 
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VIEWS  FROM  MODERN  VAUCLUSE.  ' 

V.  The  entrance  of  the  celebrated  grotto  at  low  water,  in 
the  midst  of  summer.  High  above  the  entrance,  a  little  to  the 
left,  the  traditional  fig-tree,  rooted  in  the  cliff,  is  still  seen,  as  it 
has  been  from  time  immemorial.  The  view  is  taken  from  the  very 
bottom  of  the  slope  that  forms  what  I  call  the  'funnel',  or  more 
exactly  half  funnel.  This  funnel  and  the  whole  of  the  grotto  is 
quite  filled  for  some  weeks  in  March — April  and  October — No- 
vember, owing  to  the  water,  rushing  forward  from  the  bottom  of 
the  grotto.  It  then  forms  what  I  call  the  first  little  lake,  or  pond, 
as  is  seen  on  the  following  two  plates.     See  p.  5 — 6. 

VI.  View  of  the  same  outer  fountain-lake  when  filled  quite 
up  to  the  little  fig-tree,  which  is  just  reached  by  the  water.  The 
great  cataract  is  then  formed  here,  at  the  'threshold'  (le  deversoir). 
The  pathway  leads  up  as  far  as  the  fig-tree.  An  elm  stands  by 
the  wayside.  In  two  of  his  metrical  Latin  epistles  {Turbida  nns  and 
Est  mihi)  Petrarch  tells  us  that  he  himself  with  the  help  of  others, 
rolled  stones  and  blocks  down  from  the  (south)  slope,  where  he 
had  one  of  his  two  gardens,  and  probably  many  of  the  huge  cal- 
careous stones  that  lie  there  now,  were  rolled  down  by  his  hands. 

VII.  The  little  fountain-lake,  the  elm-tree,  and  the  'threshold'; 
the  traditional  fig-tree  is  just  concealed  by  the  white  rock  to  the 
left,  which  is  in  fact  the  base  of  an  isolated  cliff  rising  there  and 
pointed  out  as  the  pain  de  sucre.  This  view  was  taken  on  the 
6th  of  March  1901.  In  order  to  gain  space,  I  give  this  plate  after 
No.  XXVII. 

VIII.  View  representing  the  south  shore  —  the  river's  left 
side,  geographically — ,  where  I  would  place  Petrarch's  upper  garden  ^. 
The  natural  column,  now  called  I'aiguille,  is  probably  identic  with 


'  In  order  to  avoid  confusion  in  quoting,  I  let  the  series  go 
on  with  Roman  numerals. 

^  I  am  speaking  of  his  gardens,  of  his  first  dwelling-place  in 
the  midst  of  the  river,  of  his  last  dwelling-place  nearer  to  the  Roman 
tunnel,  etc.,  in  my  Swedish  book  on  Petrarch,  not  yet  printed. 
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what  Guilelmo  da  Pastrengo  calls  in  a  letter  *  his  friend's  columna 
paphica.  High  above  are  seen  the  summits  of  his  "Helicon",  the 
collis  biceps  of  his  metrical  epistle  Est  mihi. 

IX.  View  of  his  gran  sasso,  il  sasso  onde  Sorga  nasce, 
or  mons  gelidus,  mons  horridns,  seen  from  below  the  cataracts, 
just  at  the  river's  first  great  bending  to  W.  and  S.,  with  a  small 
piece  of  his  principal  garden  and  first  'home  of  the  Muses',  de- 
scribed in  his  metrical  epistles  Est  mihi  and  Julius  alter  adest. 
All  the  houses  are,  of  course,  modern;  to  the  left,  that  abominable 
paper  mill  which  shuts  out  the  finest  view  of  the  cataracts.  In  the 
midst  is  seen  the  white  cliff  close  by  the  fountain  {le  pain  de  sucre). 

X.  The  gran  sasso,  nearly  from  W.  The  broad  dark  side 
is  what  he  calls  the  'face',  directed  'towards  Avignon';  the  'back', 
le  spalle,  which  is  turned  'towards  Rome',  is  of  course  not  visible 
here.  The  view  was  taken  from  the  south  and  left  side  of  the 
Sorgue  (from  Q  towards  C  on  my  special  map  "^). 

XI.  A  wider  view  of  Petrarch's  lower  garden.  If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  this  garden  lay  on  an  islet,  formed  partly  by  nature 
and  partly  owing  to  Petrarch's  exertions.  I  have  found  out  this, 
thanks  to  a  hint  given  me  by  my  ardent  fellow-investigator  M. 
Lorenzo  Mascetta  Caracci,  in  a  letter,  where  he  quoted  a  passage 
in  Petrarch's  De  Vita  Solitaria^:  .  .  .  'dum  alter  [Marcus  Tullius] 
frondosas  quercus  et  delectabiles  secessus,  ....  ripam  et  umbram 
et  procerissimas  populos  et  concentum  avium  et  strepitum  fluvio- 
rum,  atque  aequas  in  partes  scissi  amnis  in  medio  insulam 
parvam  et  huic  nostrae  simillimam,  quaereret'  (Lib.  I, 
Sect.  V,  Cap.  II).  Cf.  Ep.  metr.  Julius  alter.  —  The  ruined  castle 
of  the  Bishops  of  Cavaillon,  falsely  termed  "Petrarch's  castle",  is 
seen  at  the  top  of  the  hill  overhanging  the  south  (and  left)  shore. 
Some  of  the  houses  are  the  same  as  on  plate  IX. 


^  See  Fracassetti,  Lettere  di  Fr.  P.,  Vol.  II,  p.  440:  Tenes 
memoria  etc. 

^  First  published  in  my  Swedish  treatise  Petrarca  i  Vaucluse, 
of  which  the  present  paper  is  essentially  an  extract. 

^  See  the  great  Venice  edition  of  1501,  fol.  d— vj;  Basel  ed. 
of  1581,  p.  242.     Cf.  G.  Bayle,  paper  quoted  on  p.  4. 
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On  my  special  map,  the  view  looks  from  letter  A;  the  ruin 
is  there  marked  thus:   ^ 

XII.  This  is  an  altogether  awkward  plate.  The  sketch  was 
delineated  in  1537,  according  to  Tomasini,  Petrarcha  Redivivus, 
p.  74  and  79,  and  is  here  reversed,  as  more  than  one  of  the  views 
given  by  Tomasini  ought  to  be.  As  I  render  it  here,  the  sketch 
is  not  quite  unreasonable;  one  sees  the  grotto,  and  the  Sorgue 
emerging  from  under  the  gran  sasso  to  the  left,  running  and  bend- 
ing to  the  right;  in  the  midst,  one  sees  the  Bishop's  castle  at  the 
top  of  an  aspro  colle.  The  mountain  far  away  to  the  right  is 
probably  what  I  call  the  424-metres'  mountain,  separated  from  the 
gran  sasso  (which  is  only  half  as  high)  by  a  narrow  valley,  see 
above,  p.  9.     None,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  ever  noticed  the  fact. 

XIII.  The  modern  village  of  Vaucluse,  with  the  Sorgue 
bending  towards  W.  and  N.  round  the  village,  below  the  first 
bridge.  View  taken  from  the  foot  of  the  Bishop's  castle.  Of  the 
vast  plain  right  over  the  aqueduct,  in  the  horizon,  very  little  is  to 
be  seen.  The  two  roads  are  partly  seen.  The  path  climbing  the 
slope  of  the  hill  of  Galas  leads  to  the  ruined  chapel  of  Saint  Nicolas. 
See  pi.  XXII  and  XXVI. 

XIV.  View  taken  a  little  higher  up,  southward  from  the 
ruined  castle.  One  sees  very  little  of  the  plain  (between  the 
hills,  where  the  aqueduct  is),  but  more  of  the  pathway  leading  to 
Saint  Nicolas.     No  more  of  the  road  of  the  south  shore. 

XV.  View  across  the  open  valley  leading  in  a  southerly  di- 
rection, from  Vaucluse  to  Lagnes,  with  the  two  roads  in  the  upper 
right  corner;  and  also  the  pathway  and  some  of  the  houses  known 
to  us  from  the  last  plate;  in  the  midst  the  modern  cemetery;  in  the 
background  the  aqueduct,  dimly,  and  the  vast  plain,  of  which  very 
little  was  to  be  seen  from  the  foot  of  the  castle.  This  view  is,  of 
course,  taken  still  more  to  the  S.,  and  higher  up,  than  the  former. 
As  yet,  nothing  is  visible  of  the  umil  colle  which  I  sought  for,  on 
the  5th  of  March  1901  ',  in  company  with  my  son,  who  took  the 
plates  in  his  camera  all  the  while. 


'  See  the  sonnet  Alma  sol;    I  sent  an  account  of  that  day's 
discoveries  to  the  Rivista  d'ltalia  from  Aix,  the  17th  of  March.    It 
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XVI.  I  leave  out  several  of  my  views, showing  the  gradual 
appearance  of  the  beautiful  hill  which  I  afterwards  found  to  be  the 
one  I  sought:  il  dolce  colle.  I  give  it  at  once  in  all  its  charm,  at  the 
top  of  the  same  hill  of  Galas  that  we  have  already  observed  on  the 
other  side  of  the  southgoing  valley.  This  characteristic  hill  lay  so 
near,  that  I  dared  not  at  first  think  of  identifying  it  with  Laura's 
hill,  the  more  so  as  1  then  thought  it  must  lie  in  the  vast  plain  out- 
side the  aqueduct.  The  view  was  taken  before  turning  the  outer 
angle  of  the  gran  sassn,  in  the  direction  given  on  my  special  map 
by  the  letters  C— K. 

XVII.  Last  view  —  as  I  thought  -  of  the  same  wonderful 
hill  or  prominence,  with  its  plain  top;  it  was  taken  before  we 
turned  eastward  (see  above,  the  lightest  side  of  the  plate  No.  X). 
In  the  background  the  vast  plain  has  become  visible,  with  Cavaillon 
to  the  left,  in  the  horizon.  The  road,  through  the  valley  we  have 
seen  all  the  time,  leads  to  Lagnes.  In  the  angle  between  that  road 
and  a  pathway  running  eastwards,  lies  an  odd  white  gigantic  cliff, 
like  a  half  buried  ox,  or  sheep,  in  repose,  called  by  our  guide  —  if 
I  have  noted  correctly  —  la  sautee.  The  point  of  view  is  from 
letter  E  to  D  on  my  special  map. 

XVIII.  This  plate  is  to  my  recollection  the  dearest  of  all. 
It  was  taken  on  the  5th  of  March  1901,  after  I  had,  to  my  surprise 
and  heart's  content,  realized  that  yonder  prominence,  which  had  all 
the  way  inspired  my  searching  eyes  with  an  increasing  interest,  was 
still  to  be  seen  from  the  back  ("le  spalle")  of  the  very  gran  sasso. 
For  this  seemed  —  and  seems  still  —  to  be  needed,  if  I  am  to  be  right 
in  supposing  that  Petrarch  would  generally  go  as  far  as  here,  with- 
out walking  up  to  the  very  top  plateau  of  the  gran  sasso,  in  order  to 
see  'two  suns  rise  at  once',  as  he  says  in  the  sonnet  //  cantar  novo: 

V  gli  6  veduti  alcun  giorno  ambedui 

Levarsi  inseme,  e'n  un  punto,  e'n  un'  ora 
Quel  far  le  stelle,  e  questo  sparir  lui. 

Likewise,  when  he  says,  in  the  sonnet  Se'l  sasso,  that  his  feet  had 
to  be  fatigued  every  day  before  he  could  see  Laura's  dwelling-place: 


was  published  in  the  October  number  1901  {L'amorosa  Reggia  del 
Petrarca). 
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Degli  occhi  e'l  duol :  che,  tosto  che  s'aggiorna, 
Per  gran  desio  de'  be'  luoghi  a  lor  tolti 
Danno  a  me  pianto  ed  a'  pie'  lassi  affanno.  ' 

Sitting  there,  and  combining  precisely  tiiose  two  capital  passages, 
I  happened  to  turn  my  head,  and,  to  my  childish  joy,  perceived 
still  the  beautiful  flat  prominence  at  the  top  of  that  hill  of  Galas. 
If  I  am  not  quite  mistaken,  Laura's  home,  the  country-seat  of  her 
family,  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  dolce,  fresco,  verde,  umil,  piano  colle, 
and  rather  to  the  S.-E.,  so  that  her  house  was  one  of  the  first 
points  that  entered  in  the  shade  at  sunset,  to  Petrarch's  sorrow,  as 
the  sonnet  Almo  sol  has  it': 

Stiamo  a  mirarla!    1'  ti  pur  prego  e  chiamo, 
O  sole!  e  tu  pur  fuggi,  e  fai  d'intorno 
Ombrare  i  poggi,  e  te  ne  porti  il  giorno: 
E  fuggendo  mi  toi'  quel  ch'i  piii  bramo! 

L'ombra  che  cade  da  quel  humil  colle  — 
Ove  favilla  il  mio  soave  foco, 
Ove  '1  gran  Lauro  fu  picciola  verga,  ^ 

Crescendo,  mentr'io  parlo,  agli  occhi  ttolle  {sic): 
La  dolce  vista  del  beato  loco 
Ove  '1  mio  cor  co  la  sua  Donna  alberga. 

XIX.  This  is  the  middle  plate  of  a  large  prospect,  or  pano- 
ramic view,  of  the  vast  plain.  //  dolce  colle  ("Laura's  hill")  is 
distinctly  seen  in  the  midst  of  this  plate  (G — C — D  on  my  special 
map).  The  rough  hillock  in  the  foreground  is  the  gran  sasso 
('I'aspro  colle',  'I'alta  rupe')  itself  from  the  East  and  North,  the  plate 
being  taken  a  little  higher  up,  climbing  the  Mont  de  Vaucluse,  — 
which  is  too  often  confounded  with  the  nions  horridus  or  gran 
sasso    of   Petrarch.     The  plate  shows  how  thin  the  gran  sasso  is; 


'  It  is  possible,  though,  that  he  needed  not  go  so  far:  he 
could,  perhaps,  have  the  view  already  from  some  upper  store  of 
his  friend  the  bishop's  castle;  or  he  could  cross  the  valley  that  lay 
between  the  lovers,  and  have  a  glimpse  of  her  from  some  point. 
But   nevertheless    his  feet  had  a  tiresome  way  to  walk  before  that. 

^  See  my  paper  Trois  sonnets  de  Petrarque  (in  Fran  Filo- 
logiska  Foreningen  i  Lund,  II,   1902). 

*  Oi^e  favilla  and  ove  'I  Lauro  fu  stand  for  an  accusative: 

Ml  luogo',  the  spot  that  was  hidden  by  the  shadow;  'L'ombra 

tolle  —  —  agli  occhi  —  —  il  luogo'.  Ove  .  .  .  ove  is  not  to  be 
connected  with  colle  \  but  la  dolce  vista  is  what  we  call  an  appo- 
sition to  ove  .  .  .  ove. 
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it  also  shows,  how  dimly  all  other  hills  and  localities  are  seen  from 
here.  Caumont  and  Avignon  lie  more  to  the  West  and  far  in  the 
distance;  neither  is  shown  by  this  plate,  nor  is  L'Isle-sur-la-Sorgue. 
I  call  special  attention  to  the  fact  that,  seen  from  here,  Laura's  flat 
hill  makes  almost  one  with  the  vast  plain.  1  think  it  is  a  mistake  to 
hold  that  Petrarch  has  ever  meant  to  say  that  Laura's  house  was 
situated  in  the  very  plain.     And  when  he  says,  in  the  sonnet 

r  6  pien  di  sospir  quest'  acre  tutto, 

D'aspri  colli  mirando  il  dolce,  piano,' 
Ove  nacque  Colei , 

he  does  not  oppose  the  'sweet  vast  plain'  to  the  'rough  hills',  hut 
only  the  rough  hills,  such  as  the  gran  sasso  and  the  Bishop's, 
and  even  le  spalle,  to  that  beautiful  even  hill  of  Laura's.  To  talk  of 
Caumont  in  this  connection  has  no  meaning  in  it.  Lagnes  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  only  possible  rival  of  Bon'  de  Long,  as  my  guide 
called  the  hill  which  I  describe  as  Laura's  hill.  My  discovery  is 
now  duly  acknowledged  by  Mascetta  Caracci  and  by  Nino  Quarta  -. 
For  the  present,  then,  the  said  flat  hill  is  to  be  identified  with  // 
dolce  colle  of  the  Canzoniere.  Of  course  it  is  an  hypothesis,  as 
yet,  but  1  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  corroborate  it  sufficiently. 

XX.  Even  this  plate  is  very  interesting.  It  is  a  view  of  the 
sasso  taken  from  the  West  side  of  the  valley  and  from  a  point 
near  the  modern  cemetery  (line  F — C  on  my  special  map),  that  is 
to  say,  from  Laura's  own  point  of  view.  It  accounts  perfectly  well 
for  the  denomination  given  it  by  Petrarch:  Mira  'I  gran  sasso 
etc.,  for  only  from  this  quarter  it  presents  itself  as  a  'stone'  rather 
than  a  mountain.    What  we   see  is  just  the  southern  side,  or  back 


^  The  ordinary  text  gives  dolce  piano,  taking  piano  in  the 
substantive  acception  of  'campagna'.  Who  knows  Petrarch,  knows 
that  one  may  safely  infer  dole'  e  piano;  but  even  two  bare  adjec- 
tives, as  I  have  printed.  Cf.  aer  sacro  sereno  (canz.  Chiare):  nay, 
Trionfi  I,  83  he  has  himself  corrected  pensier  dolci  e  soavi  in 
pensier  dolci  soavi!  See  Appel,  Die  Triumphe  etc.,  p.  326.  Piano 
as  well  as  dolce  is  opposed  to  aspri,  not  to  colli. 

^  See  Nino  Quarta,  Studi  sul  testo  delle  Rime  del  Petrarca, 
p.  130-~56:  Su  la  recente  scoperta  del  luogo  di  nascita  di  Laura. 
Napoli,  Muca,  1902.  My  friend  Mascetta  Caracci  intends  to  speak 
of  it  in  the  second  part  of  his  //  Canzoniere,  cronologicamente 
riordinato  (ed.  Rocco  Carabba,  Lanciano). 
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side  (le  spalle),  of  his  gran  sasso,   near  to  the  turning  angle  east- 
ward, which  is  reproduced  on  my  plate  No.  XVll  and  XVIIl. 

XXI.  Laura's  hill  from  the  South  (H  — D  on  my  special  map). 
It  has  also  here  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  truncated  near  its  basis. 

XXII.  View  taken  from  the  verdant  and  shadowy  isle  in  the 
Sorgue  (M  on  my  map),  which  I  once  thought  to  be  the  place, 
outside  the  modern  aqueduct,  where  Petrarch  once  met  Laura,  in 
1327  or  1330\  and  saw  her  for  the  first  time,  at  least  with  Love's 
eye.  Now  I  prefer  some  place  in  the  exterior  valley  of  Vaucluse, 
not  far  from  the  spot  shown  by  my  plate  No.  XXV.  —  The  Sorgue, 
on  the  present  plate,  runs  to  the  right,  southward.  //  dolce  colle 
(K  on  my  map,  the  north  part  of  the  hill)  is  seen  from  the  West. 
The  white  house  is  the  ruin  of  a  small  chapel,  called  Saint  Nicolas 
(see  plate  XXVI).  Far  off,  the  gran  sasso,  with  the  slope  of  the 
Mont  de  Vaucluse  to  the  left,  in  the  direction  M — F. 

XXIII.  //  dolce  colle  from  N.-W.,  view  taken  from  the  road 
to  L'Isle-sur-la-Sorgue,  in  the  direction  I — K,  with  the  aqueduct. 

XXIV.  The  same  view,  a  little  farther  off  and  nearer  to 
L'Isle,  where  the  French  map  places  Le  Rossignol.  ^  //  dolce  colle 
is  seen  far  and  wide,  even  from  the  railway  L'Isle-Cavaillon.  It 
was  one  of  the  first  distinct  hills  that  Petrarch  could  recognize 
when  coming,  and  one  of  the  last  of  his  dolci  colli  seen  in  leaving 
Vaucluse. 

XXV.  A  view  of  special  interest.  The  principal  prominence 
is  il  dolce  colle  from  the  North,  surrounded  by  two  other  dolci 
colli,  the  Ga/fl5-hills;  it  is  worth  noticing  that  Laura  in  the  eclogues, 
is  named  Galathea  (with  the  false  etymology  'the  white  goddess'). 
The    river    here    runs,   of  course,  from  the  left  (East)  to  the  right. 


'  I  have  no  other  serious  reason  to  admit  the  year  1330 
than  the  fact  that  Good  Friday  that  year  fell  on  the  6th  of  April. 
Petrarch  himself  always  speaks  of  1327  as  the  date  of  their  firs 
meeting.  But  certainly  he  conceals  many  facts  from  us.  I  often 
think  of  his  words:  Crede  mihi:  nemo  sine  magno  labore  diu 
simulat.     (Fam.  II,  9.) 
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The  plate  was  taken  from  the  north  (right)  side  of  the  river,  inside 
the  aqueduct.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  this  scene  is  the  piaggia,  so 
often  spoken  of  by  Petrarch;  and  where  now  the  trees  and  spring- 
water  stand,  I  should  look  for  an  old  churchyard,  —  the  scene  of 
the  splendid  canzone  Chiare,  fresche  e  dolci  acque.  Here  was 
also,  I  fancy,  the  place  where  Laura  was  buried,  according  to  the 
description  given  in  the  eclogue  XI,  Galathea:  L— K  on  my  map. 
A  monastery  is  likely  to  be  traced  in  the  vicinity  of  this  place. 

XXVI.  The  ruined  chapel  of  Saint  Nicolas,  from  the  South, 
with  olive  trees. 

XXVII.  //  dolce  colle  from  the  West;  il  gran  sasso  in  the 
distance.  The  view  was  taken  from  the  bridge  outside  the  aque- 
duct (O— K  and  O— F  on  my  map).  I  call  that  bridge  the  Galas- 
bridge  in  my  notes. 


I  have  not  been  able  to  visit  Vaucluse  since  March  1901' 
but  my  son  stayed  a  month  after  me  and  verified  several  points  '. 
I  am  sure  I  shall  now  be  able  to  correct  more  than  one  detail, 
having  studied  the  texts  more  carefully  and  translated  into  Swedish 
a  great  deal  of  Petrarch's  poems  in  Latin  and  Italian.  But  I  would 
not  put  off  publishing  my  plates  till  a  new  critical  research  can  be 
made,  if  possible  in  company  with  Mr.  Bayle.  The  great  festival 
of  the  20th  of  July  is  my  excuse,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  find 
English  and  American  help  in  personal  investigation. 


'  He  has  made  more  than  65  sciopticon-plates  for  my  lectures 
on  Vaucluse.  I  hope  1  shall  get  time,  one  day,  to  show  my  whole 
series  in  Italy  and  elsewhere. 
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